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SPENSER'S VIRGILS GNAT 

Spenser's translation of the Virgilian or pseudo-Virgilian Culex 
has been rarely examined. It was so examined in the eighteenth 
century by the Rev. John Jortin, who printed his Remarks on the 
Poetry of Spenser and of Milton without his name in 1734. Most 
of Jortin's Remarks were included in Todd's edition of Spenser 
(1805), and they have since been frequently used. Some idea of 
how the eminent classicist estimated the work of the great Eliza- 
bethan may be gained from Jortin's first sentences: 

Spenser should not have undertaken to translate the Culex. His version 
is in many places wrong, and in some senseless. 

It is true that he makes some apology for his countryman by adding 
immediately: 

Nor is it any wonder; for the original is so corrupted, that no sense can be 
made of many lines in it, without having recourse to conjecture; and when it 
is not corrupted, it is often very intricate and obscure.' 

It is not strange, perhaps, that as late as 1730 a classical scholar 
should have failed to appreciate an Elizabethan translator. For 
one thing, classical scholarship of the early eighteenth century, 
when at its best, was rightly proud of the advances which had been 
made in the interpretation of classical authors, both on the con- 
tinent and in England. Unfortunately this led classicists to 
underrate modern writers. Moreover it was too early for a new 
appreciation of the great Elizabethans, and Spenser suffered more 
than Shakespeare and Milton. Both influences were against 
Jortin's favorable estimate of Spenser's poem. 

Still, one might have expected something like a critical method 
from an eighteenth century classicist. For instance, Jortin should 
have first considered what edition of the Culex Spenser had before 
him when making his translation. Yet he regularly refers to Sca- 
liger's emendations, without at all determining whether Spenser 
even knew them. In fact, although Scaliger's edition of Virgil 
appeared in 1573, Spenser never makes use of his readings, and 

' Probably Warton was influenced by Jortin when he also, while fiilly 
acknowledging the corrupt character of the Culex as we have it, uses such lan- 
guage as this for Spenser's poem: "Spenser's Ciilex is a vague and arbitrary 
paraphrase of a poem not properly belonging to Virgil." Like Jortin, Warton 
has failed to take into account the text Spenser used, while he had perhaps 
never investigated to see how often the poet had improved on what was before 
hinu 
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probably had before him only such edition of the Culex as he had 
used in his school days, that is before going to the University in 
1569. Even if he translated the Culex later, it would scarcely have 
been natural for any poet of the time to use the minute textual 
changes of the scholar. Again, Jortin may be held responsible 
for knowing exactly what Spenser wrote, so far as shown by early 
editions. Yet his criticism of Spenser's line 376 shows that he 
used no earlier edition than the folio of 1679.^ He seems to have 
made no attempt to examine early editions of the poet. 

The point of the text Spenser used is important enough to be 
explained in detail. The first printed edition of Virgil's works was 
made in 1469, and the first and much-used Aldine in 1501, the 
latter frequently reprinted. In 1530 Bembo issued his Dialogue 
on the Culex and Terence,^ with many emendations of the former. 
Many of these soon found their way into editions of Virgil, and 
some of them appeared in the second Aldine, which was printed 
in 1534. The next considerable emendations of the Culex were 
those of Scaliger in his Virgil of 1573. As already indicated 
Spenser made no use of Scahger's readings. But that he must 
have had an edition before him with the readings of Bembo may 
be proved from his translation of many words and phrases. I 
illustrate from the following examples in the first 200 lines: alma 
. . . Xanthus (14); plaudente (19); tibi . . . bona cura (20); 
bona cura sequi sit cura (21); tenentis . . . tractus (21-22); 
astra (23); chartis (24); omission of part of 1. 27; ,tu venerabile 
(37); perrepunt (51); pretiis (60); vitea (75); vel evectus . . . 
transcendat (84); in evectos (101); Peneu remorantem (119); 
quos leniter (155); isdem (163); subsideret (165); use of a line 
after 193 as in Bembo's text; but otherwise generally lacking.'' 

In comparing Virgils Gnat with the original, we must remember 
Spenser's purpose was a poetical paraphrase, not a close transla- 
tion in any sense. Thus he has expanded freely, making 688 
English lines out of the 414 of the Latin. Besides, he chose to 

' In critidsing Spenser's departures from classical accent of words, as in 
his comment on line 511, Jortin takes no account of the fact that the poet had 
carefully indicated the accent he intended by special mark of stress. 

' De Virgilii Culice et Tarentii fabulis liber, in the form of a dialogue. 

' That Spenser's text did not always follow Bembo's readings is also clear; 
I note the following: the transposition of 50-51; vel (55); platanus (124). 
rapit (171); saevioris (186). 
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use a stanza of eight lines, itself tending toward enlargement rather 
than brevity of expression. Thus, while the first stanza of Spenser 
corresponds to lines 1-7 of the Culex, the first seventeen lines of the 
Latin are increased to twenty-four, the first twenty-eight of Latin 
to forty of English. There is therefore much of Spenser himself 
in this very pleasing poem of his youth. In fact almost forty 
per cent of the poem is original with him. 

Again, Spenser's elaborate rime scheme must be taken into 
account. Each stanza required three rimes, the first two in each 
of three lines. To insure these, clever manipulation of the ori- 
ginal was often necessary, and frequent additions of another cir- 
cumstance or descriptive phrase. Usually these are in entire 
agreement with the situation, never perhaps in direct conflict. 
They were more easily possible because the Culex is made up so 
largely of classical allusions, that Spenser could sometimes draw 
his incident or phrase from some other version of the story than 
that before him, or from some kindred allusion. Such additions 
can scarcely be criticised with justice. They are merely a part 
of the method which Spenser had deliberately chosen. 

As might be expected from his well-known practice, Spenser 
shows special fondness for the descriptive passages in the Culex. 
These he often extends to give freer rein to his descriptive power, 
while passages embodying action are sometimes compressed. To 
illustrate the latter first, the real action of the poem, the gnat's 
act of waking the shepherd and the latter's destruction of the ser- 
pent, are told in forty-four Latin Unes and only forty-seven in 
English. Yet the earlier descriptive matter of the poem, 156 
lines in Latin, is increased to 236 lines in English, an increase 
of 120 lines. In other passages the description of the original is 
often doubled, and sometimes even more extended. Thus the 
stanza on Cerberus beginning at 1. 345 is based on three lines and 
one word of the Latin; the stanza 401-8 on three Latin lines, or 
the last six lines of it on one line and a half. The long passage 
devoted to the Orpheus and Eurydice story consists of twenty- 
eight and a half Latin lines and is expanded to six stanzas, or 
forty-eight hues of English. 

With this introduction may be added some notes to show the 
exact text before Spenser, and thus indicate his accuracy; some 
new interpretations of words or constructions; some important 
extensions of the original. On the other hand it would take an 
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essay in itself to illustrate the felicitous phrases and paraphrases 
which Spenser has often used. References to the received form 
of the Latin text will be to Ribbeck's edition. Quotations from 
Spenser's poem are from Todd's text. 

Line 2. cobweb weaving slenderly. 

'Cobweb' translates araneoli 'Uttle spider,' and the spider 
not his web should be spoken of as 'weaving.' Though not recog- 
nized, cobweb 'spider' might have sprung from ME. '*coppewebbe, 
based on ME. webbe 'weaver.' Levins, Manipulus Vocabulorum 
(1570) p. 47, has 'copwebbe, tela, aranea,' the second meaning of 
which may indicate a similar use of the word, although a secondary 
meaning of aranea is 'cobweb.' The other alternative, to consid- 
er 'weaving' as modifying the subject of 'playde' seems unlikely. 

6. is but a jest. 

The added idea of the Latin, notiliaeque ducum according to 
Bembo's reading, has been omitted by Spenser. 

14. And ornament of great Joves progenie. 

Jortin's remark is surely not justified. He asks: "What is 
that? the most illustrious of all Jove's children? That is the best 
sense that can be put upon it; but it is somewhat wide of the 
text. " Spenser's fault consists only in the repetition of the idea 
in 'offspring . . . progenie,' the latter for the needed rime. 

17. He shall inspire my verse with gentle mood. 

Of Poets Prince. 

Based on the single word princeps not used in the preceding 
sentence, and a good illustration of Spenser's felicitous phrase 
making. 

19. Faire Xanthus. 

Spenser's text read alma . . . Xanthus with Bembo, not arna 
. . . Xanthi as in the received form. So in 1. 20 'the woods of 
Astery, are based on nemus Asteriae, as by Bembo and the Aldine 
of 1517, not decus Asteriae. 

21. the Muses brood. 

Not in the original, and 'brood' somewhat in the sense of 
'parentage, extraction, nativity' as in F. Q. I, iii, 8, and V, vii, 21, 
noted in the NED. Here, too, the meaning is 'place of nativity.' 

27. Go too. 

Translates Latin ite, but with no opprobrious sense as today. 
It is merely 'go forward, proceed.' 'Dauncing all in company' 
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depends upon Bembo's plaudente, accepted by Ribbeck. 

29-32. To whome the honest care etc. 

A difficult passage in the original and much emended. Spen- 
ser's text read tibi . . . bona cura 'honest care,' not tu . . . 
bona turba of Heine's later emendation. 'By continual success' 
comes from bona cura of 1. 21; 'Have care for to pursue' from tibi 
(1. 20) . . . sequi sit cura (1. 21), and 'his footing light Through 
the wide woods' from tenentis aerios nemorum tractus, all readings 
of Bembo. 

34. starrie sky. 

Based on astra of Bembo, not arva adopted by Ribbeck from a 
MS. of the fifteenth century. 'To learned wits' is a free rendering 
of mesitis . . . chartis adopted by Bembo. 

39. For not these leaves etc. 

Translates namque canit non pagina bellum, completing 1. 26 
of the Latin. Triste Jovis Rhoetique which, with the last four 
words of 1. 26, make 1. 27 in Ribbeck's text were omitted entirely 
by Bembo and others, and thus do not occur in Spenser. 

40-48. The stanza has a number of Spenser's own expressions, 
as 'halfe-horsy people,' 'at bord,' 'with tyranous despight,' 
'people slew,' 'through exceeding might,' 'abord,' thus adding 
to the ideas of the original. That 'Athos . . . was digged 
downe' is not quite exact to Lat. perfossus, as Jortin points out, 
and 'digged through' being more precise. Yet Spenser may have 
thought the latter expression would have implied tunneUng, and 
have deliberately chosen the other phrase. 

51. But my soft Muse. 

Spenser's interpretation of the rest of this stanza depends 
upon reading Lat. 35-38 as one sentence, with no et after versu as 
Ribbeck reads (35), and gaudet for gaudent (36), certet for certast 
(37), et tu sancte puer venerabilis (37) for haec tibi sacra, puer ven- 
erabilis, most of the readings those adopted by Bembo if not pro- 
posed by him. So 'An easie running verse with tender feete' 
depends on pede currere carmina versu with Bembo, and 'lightsome 
glory' probably on Bembo's gloria . . . lucis, rather than on 
gloria . . . lucens. 

61. remembred be. 

Translates Bembo's memoretur (40), later displaced by numere- 
tur of Gronovius. 'Live thou for ever in all happinesse' repeats 
the idea of the preceding line, supplying the rime at the same time. 
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72. where pasture best befalls. 

Based on ad pabula laeta with Bembo, not ad pabula nota. 

78-9. Spenser does not here follow the reverse order of lines 
50-51 proposed by Bembo, and this order was presumably not in 
Spenser's text. He does seem to have adopted Bembo's emenda- 
tion perrepunt, where the MSS. vary. 

80-82. Nibble the bushie shrubs which growe thereby. 

Contrary to his usual practice Spenser is here more concise 
than his original, not mentioning specifically the pendula . . . 
arhuta 'overhanging strawberry or arbute tree,' or the densa . . . 
labrusca 'thick wild grape,' unless he means to represent the 
labrusca by 'woodbine twigges' of 82. 

83. or new growen stud. 

From its following the 'willow' this would seem to be Lat. 
alnus 'alder' (55) in the general sense of 'stock, stem.' Compare 
'hawthorne stud' also in rime of Shep. Cat. March 13. On the 
other hand 'bramble leaves' is accurate enough for sentes. 

87. The whiles another etc. 

Jortin says of the translation, but quoting the older text, 
"which must be corrected before it can be translated." Todd 
introduces Heyne's note and emendation, remarking that "Spenser 
in some degree appears to have anticipated the ingenious emenda- 
tion." I take it rather that Spenser, compelled to make sense 
of the text he had, has translated imminet 'overlooke' for rime, 
praestantis imaginis 'Her owne like image' as if it had been dative, 
or possibly he had a dative, after which in rivi . . . undam (Bem- 
bo) became easily 'in a chrystall brooke.' 

89. O the great happines etc. 

Ribbeck places lines 98-103 after 57, but of course Spenser 
followed the older text. Thus, for his lines 92-93 the text had 
omnia luxuriae pretiis, for the first of which Haupt later proposed 
somnia, while pretiis is Bembo's emendation. 

94. macerate. 

Todd's "perhaps Spenser is the father of the English word" 
must now be withdrawn, since the NED. shows an example nearly 
thirty years earlier from Boorde's Brevyary of Health. But that 
the word was unusual may account for Spenser's added 'and rend,' 
a closer translation of Lat. lacerant. For line 96 there is nothing 
in the original. 
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98. in Assyrian dye. 

Spenser omits Attalicis opibus (63), and he of course had 
before him fuerint (62), not Schrader's later proposal /w/gew^ 

99-100. which underlayes The summer beames. 

'Underlayes' has been glossed 'diminish' or 'surpass' to fit 
the idea of 'summer beames' as 'beams of the sun in summer.' 
This curious blunder, however, is easily corrected by comparison 
with the Latin, which reads nitor auri sub laqueare domus 'glitter 
of gold under the paneled or vaulted ceiling of the house.' A 
'summer beam,' usually called a summer or summer-tree, is a 
sumpter-beam or girder, a beam bearing a load above. It is thus 
reasonably close to the original. The shepherd is too happy in 
his simple life to care for a house with gilded ceiUng. 'Under- 
layes' is then for underlies, doubtless for rime, as 'doe blinde his 
gazing eye' (100) is a free rendering for the same purpose of animum 
tangit avarum. See my article in Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXII, 
250-51, "A New Word in an Old Poet. " 

104. of Boetus. 

Spenser's text read Boeti with Bembo, not Rkoeci proposed by 
Lachmann. 'Alcon's vanity' must have been intended for gratum 
Alconis as Bembo, where Haupt proposed Graium for the first 
word. 'Whelky pearles' of 105 translates concha baca with the 
latter in the figurative sense of 'pearl.' In spite of Todd's note, 
'whelky' in the sense of 'of a shellfish' seems not unreasonable. 

109. In sweete spring time. 

Spenser's text read vere novo dulci with Bembo, where many 
MSS. read dulcis and Ribbeck changes novo to notat. 

110. sprincled lay. 

The last word represents OMerc. leh (WS. leak), ME. lei (lai), 
and is still found in Northern dialects. MnE. lea comes from a 
form which early lost final h, ME. le, in which the e became open 
e, perhaps under the influence of the preceding /. 

112. doth him delight. 

Spenser closes his stanza with line 73 of the Latin, in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. Then he begins the new stanza by repeating 
the subject in the pronoun 'he,' makes 'Lord of himself' rather 
finely out of polentem 'strong, sufficient.' His 'with palme be- 
dight' is from cum palmite lucens (Bembo), not ludens adopted by 
Scaliger. He must also have had mollia . . . coma vitea, the last 
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proposed by Bembo for velat of the MSS. The last line and a half 
of 120-21 are extemporized to complete the stanza. 

125. Ne runs in perill of foes cruell knife. 

More definite than the Latin advorsum saevis uliro caput hostibus 
offert. So 'reare a Trophee' etc. is more specific than s/>o/m5 . . . 
ornet iempla. The last line 'Or may abound' etc. is based on two 
readings of Bembo, vel evectus and transcendit of 1. 84. 

134. harmeles head. 

Wholly for rime, as 'joyous bowre' in the next line, while the 
last line of the stanza is finely expanded from simplicibus curis (90). 
Jortin objects to 'sundrie flowers' for floribus . . . variantibus, 
which he thinks should be 'flowers painted, streaked with various 
colours,' illustrating from the use of Lat. varius. 

137-44. Much elaborated from three and a half hnes of Latin 
(90-93). Thus requie . . . abundet is expanded into 1. 138, and 
the next with its pious resignation from victu contentus, the inter- 
vening words. Both requie and victu were adopted by Bembo 
where other texts have requiem and victus. So 'securely lend' is 
based on locet for which Heinsius later proposed levet, adopted by 
Ribbeck. The last two lines of the stanza are wholly Spenser's. 

145-6. ye pleasaunt Springs etc. 

The text read gratissima Tenipe fontis, for which Heinsius pro- 
posed fondis. The stanza is expanded from four lines (94-97), 
such lines as 148, the last half of 149, the first half of 150, and the 
last fine are wholly Spenser's. Of 'Astraean bard' Jortin rightly 
pointed out that it should be 'Ascraean' as now usually printed. 
It is possibly a printer's blunder rather than Spenser's. 

155. rustick rime. 

Spenser's text probably had solidum . . . carmen (Bembo), 
not solitum as now read. 

156. throwing foorth his beames full hott. 

Depends upon Bembo's in evectos radios for inevectus now read. 
' Into the highest top of heaven gan clime ' is Spenser's, where 
' highest top ' means no more than the highest point reached by the 
sun. Compare my discussion of Milton's use of the expression 
'top of heaven' {Comus 94) in AngUa XXXIX, 495 f. The last 
line is based on qua . . . Oceanum, not qui adopted by Ribbeck 
and referred to aetherio . . . mundo of 1. 102. Jortin criticises 
this last line as "obscure," saying also that Spenser "should not 
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have translated mundus (i.e. mundo) the world; mundus here, as 
in the best writers, is caelum." 

163-4. The illustrations of 'pible stone' and 'any goord' are 
original with Spenser. Line 166, with the unfortunate repetition 
of the rime 'foord,' corresponds to nothing in the Latin. 

172-3. flying vengeance sore Of king Nictileus. 

Jortin rightly remarks, "This is corrupted. Nyctelius is one 
of the appellations of Bacchus. " Miss Sawtelle (Sources of Spen- 
ser's Classical Mythology) merely explains the epithet as "given 
to him because his orgies were celebrated at night, " with a reference 
to "Sevr. Mn. 4, 383." She is unfortunate, however, in referring 
Agave to the Nereides, under which title also she says nothing 
about the character. This Agave is the daughter of Cadmus who, 
with her two sisters in a Bacchic revel, tore in pieces her son Pen- 
theus, supposing him to be a wild beast. As Pentheus was oppos- 
ing the worship of Bacchus it seems very unpoetic justice that 
Agave should have been punished by the god for destroying her 
son. But Spenser was quite right in inferring such vengeance 
from the Culex passage, the sense of which he gives. There is no 
other account of Agave's punishment, except that she and her 
sisters, according to one account, were required to search out the 
tree in which Pentheus concealed himself during the Bacchic revel 
and worship it. Spenser's text read poenam natis e morte futuram 
(114) with Bembo, perhaps suggesting his "like punishment," 
where the second Aldine had nati de morte datura. 

179. many Fairies. 

Translates naidum coiiu (117), and shows how easily the roman- 
tic poet mingled classical and medieval conceptions. 

181. The streames of Hebrus. 

A rendering of Hebrum . . . ripis, but with omission of silvas 
also mentioned in the text as affected by Orpheus. 

183. Staled thee, Peneus. 

Clearly depending upon Peneu remorantem (119) with tenuit 
from the preceding line, adopted by Bembo from a Basle MS. of 
the fifteenth century. Ribbeck's reading pernix remorantur was 
proposed by Haupt. 'That faire troupe of woodie goddesses' is 
the Latin diva chorea (119). 'Powring foorth to thee From cheere- 
ful lookes' translates tibi laeto fundentes . . . voltu, readings of 
Bembo, where Ribbeck has tuo laetae etc. In 'great mirth and 
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gladsome glee' Spenser has rendered multa . . . gaudia, doubling 
the expression for force and rime. 

186. With gentle murmure etc. 

The Une from the one word susurro (121). So his 190-92 are 
made out of one line (123) and two words of the next. Spenser 
has substituted 'palme' for 'plane' trees. 

193-4. wicked . . . Wicked. 

Follows the repetition of impia (124-25), but Spenser has 
substituted the more definite 'Ulysses men' for socios I (had 
maerentis. 

197-200. These four unexpanded lines correspond to four in 
the Latin (127-30). Spenser, too, has followed the original less 
closely than usual, omitting most of 127 and all of 130. He has 
extemporized as in other cases from his knowledge of the classical 
story, adding 'in whose transformed hew' and 'with sweete teares 
did lament,' while he paraphrases Heliades as 'the Sunnes sad 
daughters.' On the other hand he follows his text in ambustos 
(128) (Bembo) and amplexae (129) where Heinsius suggested a 
change to implexae. 

201-3. Jortin criticises: "Strange stuff this. But the original 
is corrupted. See Scaliger. " Then he gives the story of Phyllis 
and Deraophoon, not considering the text Spenser used. For 
example in the latter there was no reference to Phyllis (proposed 
by Hand), instead of which was multis, Spenser's 'many one'. 
So Spenser's text in 132 probably had perfidiam lamentandi mala 
perfida multis, as usually with Bembo, while he also follows the 
latter in omitting entirely 1. 123 of the original. 

205. Through fa tall charmes. 

Again Jortin criticises, "Spenser is mistaken here," quoting 
Scaliger and relying on a text with comitabantur, where Spenser 
had comitabatur of which he makes quercus the subject. Spenser's 
hne above, however, with ' of you ' in the preceding Une is mainly 
his own. So he had added considerably to 206-8, somewhat modi- 
fying the sense. 

209-14. These six lines expanded from three, 211 being new. 
Besides, Spenser's text had procuras . . . per artes (138) appetit 
montibus, instead of procures (Heinsius) . . . per artus ac petit 
(Heinsius) . . . motibus (Scaliger). Jortin complains, "This is 
scarce sense" and proceeds to discuss and emend. Spenser had 
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the more difficult task of making what he could from the text before 
him. 

215-16. Extended from one line by adding the descriptive 
expressions at the ends of the lines. Besides, Spenser's text had 
laeta cupressus (Bembo), not Lethaea proposed by Van Giffen. 

217. Emongst the rest. 

Spenser's text has manent, not monent proposed by Sillig, and 
he has omitted entirely mnbrosae . . . fagus ' the shady beeches. ' 
One can not but admire Spenser's 'knitting their wanton armes 
with grasping hold' from ligantis hracchia of the Latin. 

221. till they the top survew. 

Depends on the older reading excedunt, for which Heyne pro- 
posed escendunt. 

225. But the small birds. 

Spenser of course followed the older order of lines, not 148-9 
after 145 as Haupt proposed. He has also given a warmer pic- 
ture than the Latin gelidis manans e fontibus unda, and has com- 
pressed the next line into the last half of 228. His reading of the 
last two words must have been orta liquorum (Bembo), not acta 
liquorum of Haupt. 

229. Thereto the frogs. 

Two lines and a half of Latin (151-3) compressed into two of 
English. The picture is more definite than the original, frogs 
being only imphed in vox ohslrepit and querulae (Bembo) . . . 
voces of the limo ' moist moores. ' 

235. On everie bush and everie hollow rocke. 

Depends on a reading excelsisque super dumis, not excelsis 
subter as Heyne suggested. The first word accounts for the last 
half of Spenser's line. His 'mote best' (236) comes from possit 
(Bembo), not poscit as by Ribbeck. The last four lines of the 
stanza translate 157-8 of the Latin. 

241-8. Extended from four lines of the original. 

254. With brandisht tongue the emptie aire did gride. 

Spenser's text read vibranti . . . aera lingua (Bembo), where 
Schrader's ore trllingui is now read. 

256. That all thinges seem'd appalled at his sight. 

Spenser had pallebant aurae liventis ad omnia visus (second 
Aldine), where Ribbeck has several emendations. 

259. And with proud vaunt. 
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Depends on the older ei fert . . . caput for Ribbeck's ecfert 
and Bembo's rapit. 

260. spotted with purple die. 

Spenser is translating maculatur (Bemboj, which Ribbeck 
emends to jadatur. 

261. On everie side. 

The whole line Spenser's, except the one word ' shine ' based on 
lucens. In the next line Spenser had micant flammantia (Bembo), 
accounting for his 'flakes of flashing fyre,' while in the last line 
'threaten kindled yre' is extemporized. 

265. Thus wise long time he did himself e dispace. 

Spenser is supposed to have coined 'dispace' of which he is 
here the first recorded user. He is translating metabat sese (Bem- 
bo) 'measure himself, traverse a space,' for which Ribbeck con- 
jectures nictatur and reads late with one MS. Spenser used the 
word again in Muiopotmos 250 if the conjecture of Hughes, 'dis- 
pacing' for 'displacing,' is correct. 

266. There round about. 

Spenser had circum loca which Ribbeck emends to fera. 

268. That flocks grand Captaine and most trustie guide. 

From ducem gregis, to which Spenser has added ingens of the 
preceding line as if it were ingentem, a point which Jortin does not 
fail to note. Spenser's 'Eftsoones' is the older saepius, where 
Bothe and Sillig read saevius, while ' in visage and in pace ' and ' that 
might his passage stay ' are original with the English poet, clearly 
for rime. 

272. Full stearnly rends. 

Spenser is translating infringere (Bembo), where some MSS. 
have infrendere as Ribbeck reads. Arripiens, which belongs to 
the same clause, has been thrown into the next sentence ' Much he 
disdaines, ' the Latin participle in the Horatian sense of ' reproach- 
ing, satirizing, disdaining.' 

277. and doth fiercely stare. 

For rime presumably. In this stanza Spenser has used almost 
five and a half lines of Latin, a closeness not usual with him. 
Spenser's 'hath his jawes with angrie spirits rent' translates spiriti- 
bus rumpit fauces with Bembo, Heinsius proposing spiritus. 

281. Whom, thus at point prepared, to prevent. 

A translation of the older cui cuncta paranti with the prior 
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. . . conteret 'brings to naught' of the next line, instead of con- 
terret of Ribbeck. 

282. A little noursling of the humid ayre. 

Spenser's highly poetic translation of parvulus . . . humoris 
alumnus, made more specific by 'A Gnat' of the next line, not 
found in the original, as is not ' unto the sleepie Shepheard went. ' 
The real action here, mortem vitare monet, is thrown to the end 
of the stanza, 'Warnd him awake, from death himselfe to keep.' 

284-86. Spenser's rendering is quite general, but his 'two 
pearles' must rest on Bembo's gemmis where Ribbeck conjectures 
somnis. Probably 'Through their thin coverings' is based on 
levioris . . . naturae, the first with the second Aldine, the second 
with Bembo. 

291. As in avengement. 

The whole line Spenser's, as the more definite 'with his hand' 
of the preceding. So also 293 and 'with felonous intent' of 295. 

298. and, catching hastie holde. 

Spenser of course followed the old order of lines where Ribbeck 
reads, 191, 199, 198, 200, 192-7, 201. His text, too, read et (192) 
for Ribbeck's emendation set, and at beginning of the next line 
qui casus where Schrader proposed quam casus. Spenser's 'yong 
alder' (299) should be 'mountain ash' {orno, Aldine of 1517 and 
Bembo), unless he intended the buckthorne which was sometimes 
called alder and would have been an effective weapon. 

302. But whether God or Fortune made him bold. 

The translation of this line is certain proof that Spenser had a 
Bembo text, since only in the latter does the following Latin line 
occur: 

namque ilH dederitne viam casusve deusve. 

303. yet hardie will he had. 

Spenser is translating voluit, later emended by Haupt to valuit. 
The last clause of the stanza is Spenser's addition. 

308. Whereas his temples did his creast-front tyre. 

Depends upon the reading cingunt qua tempera cristam (Bembo), 
not cristae as with Ribbeck. So ' and for he was but slowe ' depends 
on the older reading et quod erat tardus, not Ribbeck's ergo tardus 
erat. 'Did slowth off shake' impUes omni languore remote where 
some texts read somni for the first word. 
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310. And gazing ghastly on. 

Strengthens nescius ascipiens. In the parenthesis Spenser 
has resolved the mixed figure of timor obcaecaverat artus by keeping 
the verb in 'blent' and altering artus to 'sense,' rather than modi- 
fying the meaning of the verb. It can hardly be said that he has 
translated at all the Latin of 1. 200. 

314. Of Herebus her teemed steedes gan call. 

Spenser had Bembo's biiuges . . . Erebo cit. The rimed 
phrases 'from the darksome bowre' (313), 'in his timely howre' 
(315) and 'after this sharpe stowre' (317) are all Spenser's. 

323. Sweete slumbring deaw in carelesnesse did steepe. 

Extended from efuso . . . sopore. For the next four lines 
there is only a single one in Latin, tristis ab eventu cecinit convicia 
mortis. Not unlikely the enlargement on the one Une was to 
allow the long speech which follows to begin a stanza. 

329. Said he, "What," etc. 

Translating inquit quid (Bembo), later altered by Heinsius to 
en quid ait. In 1. 332 'so long as it did last' is Spenser's addition, 
doubtless for rime, as he has also added most of the next hne. 

334. Am tost in th' ayre with everie windie blast. 

The last words translating per inania ventis (Bembo), not 
Averni (Heinsius, Ribbeck). 

340. Seest thou not how all places quake and quiver. 

Spenser's rather free translation depends on some older readings, 
at least coUucent infestis (Bembo) where Ribbeck has quam lucent 
infernis. 'Quake and quiver' then should refer to the light of the 
lamps, while ' on everie post ' is perhaps impUed by templis in which 
the lamps would be so placed. 'Doth shake and shiver (342), 
translate quatit, so that shiver means 'shake' not 'burst asunder,' 
as in shiver with cold. The not of 1. 340 is the first Folio reading 
as adopted by Todd. 

345. And Cerberus. 

The stanza paraphrases three lines and one word of Latin. 
Besides Spenser's text read poenae (219, Bembo), accounting for 
most of his last two lines, especially for 'painfull torments.' In 
220 the original was flagrant latratibus (Bembo), where Haupt read 
latrantia rictibus, Spenser boldly paraphrasing. The next three 
lines are based on the single Latin line 221. Finally Spenser's 
'bloodie eyes' depends upon sanguineique (Bembo), not san- 
guineumque as Ribbeck reads. 
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355. Even from the doore of death and deadUe dreed. 

Paraphrases leti iam limine ab ipso. The fine line 'And th' 
antique faith of Justice long agone' depends yx'pon justitiae et prior 
ilia fides (Bembo), not jusiitia et as Schrader, followed by Ribbeck. 

361. I saw anothers fate. 

Depends upon the older vidi, changed by Heinsius to vici. 
Jortin complains that the stanza is "sufficiently obscure," adding 
"the original is indeed in bad case; see Scaliger." But Jortin's 
criticism of the English stanza does not seem to be justified. Line 
364 is wholly original, repeating the idea of the preceding lines. 

369. waste wildernesse. 

Here and in the next line translates avia, also repeated in 
the Latin. It occurs again in Faerie Queene I, i, 32 (Todd) while 
'wastefuU wilderness' also occurs twice in the latter poem at I, 
viii, 50 and III, x, 40. Lack of concord between subject and verb 
in 371-2 is the more surprising because the Latin verb is densantur. 
'In darksome glades' (372) is Spenser's addition for rime. 

373. For there huge Othos. 

'Othos' is the form used by Bembo and not the more correct 
Otos or Otus. Jortin criticises Spenser for translating devinctum 
(235) instead of delictum, not knowing that the former was in 
Spenser's text as read by Bembo. It is here also that Jortin 
shows he did not take pains to see whether Spenser wrote 'assail'd' 
(376) or 'assai'd' as we know he did, saying "Instead of which 
once assail'd it should be perhaps assay'd." He rightly notes 
that mundum should have been translated 'heaven,' and adds 
contemptuously "Every body knows the story," an early version 
of Macaulay's "every schoolboy knows." Jortin even suggests 
inscendere 'scale' — actually found in some MSS. — for the incen- 
dere of Spenser's text. However, even if the poet had remembered 
the story of the Aloidae, he probably felt he must follow the appar- 
ent meaning of the Latin in rendering incendere mundum by ' burne 
this world so wide.' This is the second time that Spenser has 
translated Latin mundus by 'world' when it should have been 
'heaven'; compare note on line 256. 

Miss Sawtelle's note (Sources of Spenser's Classical Mythology, 
see Othus) is at least misleading, since incendere can hardly be 
called a "corrupt text" so far as Spenser is concerned, and rescin- 
dere is a comparatively modern suggestion. 
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380. That made him meat for wild foules of the ayre. 

A free rendering of jacet alitis esca, but hardly to be called, as 
Jortin does, "a silly and ambiguous translation." The last two 
lines of the stanza are extemporized from ad Stygias . . . aquas. 
The repetition of 'Much do I feare' (381-2), so characteristic of 
Spenser, is here based on a repetition of terreo in 1. 239. 

388. turnes every way. 

Based on Bembo's in omnia, not inania as by Ribbeck. So 
'Calling in vaine for rest' depends on otia quaerentem frustra (Bem- 
bo), not quaerentes. Ribbeck, too, connects the half line with 
the following sentence. This whole stanza is very freely rendered. 

393. Go ye with them. 

Bembo read vos ite, which Ribbeck emends to cribro ite. 
'Tynde' translates accendit (Bembo), which Haupt emended to 
accendens. Spenser's 'foretells' (395) shows that his text had 
praefata with Bembo, later emended by Haupt to pro fata. 

400. And murdred troupes. 

Jortin again breaks out, "This is nothing to the purpose, and 
cannot belong to the story of Medea. The original is corrupted." 
The latter reason was not sufficient for Spenser to omit the passage, 
and he has done what he could with a text reading densat (Bembo) 
super agmina turmas (or possibly turbas). Miss Sawtelle omits 
entirely this reference to Medea. 

402. CaUing on Itis, Itis evermore. 
Based on Bembo's vox Ityn et Ityn, emended by Sillig to vox 
Ityn edit Ityn. 

403. Whom, wretched boy. 

'Wretched boy' is based on Bembo's miseranda prole. The 
rest of the stanza is extended from a line and a half of the Latin, 
and much extemporized from the story told in Ovid {Metam. 6, 
412 f.) as noted by Miss Sawtelle. It is Ovid who distinctly 
says that both sisters took part in the slaying of Itys. Spenser 
has made Bistonius rex into 'the Thracian king,' and translates 
epops by 'Lapwing' instead of hoopoe, after a common English 
fashion. The former "by a great mistake hath been generally 
taken to be the upupa of the ancients, which is now acknowledged 
to be the hoopoo." — Ray, Dictionarium Trilingue (1675) p. 22 
{Ct. Diet.). Gower, Conf. Amant. V, 6041, uses the Middle English 
form lappefwitwke in the same story. 
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409. borne of Cadmus blood. 

Spenser's text had Cadmeo sanguiiie (Bembo), not semine as 
some editors followed by Ribbeck. The following seven lines 
paraphrase and extend two of the original, with the readings 
vulnera 'wide wounds' and aversatus, perhaps Spenser's 'bend,' 
both with Bembo and others, instead of lumina . . . aversatur 
with Ribbeck. 

418. Ah (waladay!). 

The first two lines made out of eheu mutattdus nunquam labor. 
'Where other powers' depends on the reading numina (Bembo), 
not nomina adopted by Ribbeck. 'Th' Elisian plaine' is based 
on the reading Elysiam of Bembo, not Eridanus suggested by 
Schrader. 

427. by changing fate for fate. 

Bembo is here responsible for ipsa suis fatis . . . fata, where 
D' Orville suggested the usual reading Chalcodoniis . . . cur a. 
Spenser's lines 428-32 are a free rendering, omitting the names 
Ithacus, Icariot, both of which occur, and using procul illatn with 
Bembo, not ilia as Ribbeck. 

431. A rulesse route of yongmen. 

The text, turba ferox, suggests that the adjective is probably 
ru-lesse 'pitiless' rather than rule-less 'lawless,' the latter a meaning 
first proposed by Todd and now usually given in Spenser glossaries. 
A later use of rueless 'unregretful' appears in the Scottish poet 
Couper's Poetry (1804). The NED. does indeed give two in- 
stances of rule-less with one / (J. Heywood's Spider and Fly XCII, 
115, and Mir. for Magistrates, Morandus, X), but at least one of 
these looks as if it might be ru-lesse 'pitiless' as in Spenser. The 
uncertainty depends upon the nearness in meaning between 'piti- 
less' and 'lawless.' 

433-36. And sad Eurydice. 

A very free translation of two lines (268-9), with quin . . . 
recessit, the first suggested by Bembo, instead of recesti proposed 
by Barth. So the last four lines of the stanza are again very 
free for another two lines (270-1). 

444. With rustic horrour and fowle fashion. 

Spenser's text read diro et ferrugine, accounting for his adjec- 
tives. Pembo proposed the first two words where Ribbeck reads 
Ditis. 
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446. And judgement seates. 

Very free for nee faciles ditissime judice sedes, where Scaliger 
proposed Dictaeo. 

453. And th' okes. 

A gap in the MS. after quercus humo was filled by Bembo 
with steterantque amnes from one of the MS., but this is omitted 
by Spenser, probably because he had already translated rapidi 
steterant amnes (278) in his line 450. 

455-56. shrill woods . . . hard barke. 

The Latin for the first, silvaeque sonorae, shows that shrill 
means 'capable of emitting a sharp, piercing sound,' almost equi- 
valent to 'whistling, hissing.' For the second, Spenser must have 
had Bembo's cortice amara 'bitter, harsh, rough,' not avara as 
Ribbeck reads. 

457. And eke the Moone. 

Based on Bembo's reading luna, not Phoebus proposed by Rib- 
beck. 'Drawing in teemes along the starrie skie' is a neat trans- 
lation of labentes hijuges . . . per sidera. Spenser has thrown 
the last two lines into a question, perhaps to soften the double 
reference to the moon. 

464. Backe to be borne. 

Spenser's text had ultro ducendam, not viro as Heinsius proposed. 
After this he has also omitted entirely the line non erat invitam 
(Haupt invictae) divae exoribile numen, perhaps as repeating the 
preceding thought. 

469. ne cause of speaking mooved. 

Very freely for nee divae corripit munera lingua or some such 
reading. The last line of the stanza is original in fuller exposition 
of the situation. 

473-84. The stanza depends on two lines and part of another, 
with some difi'erences in text. In 294 Berhbo read parvum where 
Ribbeck has gratum; in 295 ignovisse, Ribbeck's meminisse, and at 
the end of the fine sed et vos for tuom grave of Ribbeck; in 296 vos, 
where Ribbeck emends to has. Ribbeck also rearranges in order 
of 295, 293, 294, 296. Latin Tartare is here translated 'Hell,' 
instead of 'Tartar' in 444 and 'Tartarie' in 543. 

481-88. The stanza is a translation of the last of 296 and the 
three following lines. Freest in translation are Spenser's lines 
484-5, the first depending on per secura patris . . . numina, 
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and the second being extemporized. The last two lines are also 
a free paraphrase. 

490. The faire Ixione captiv'd from Troy. 

Spenser follows Bembo's reading rapuit serva, ast, for which 
Schrader suggested rapuit Periboea. The reading before the poet 
accounts for 'his owne bondmaide' (489), which Spenser has then 
explained by the next wholly original hne. In the latter he in- 
correctly wrote Txione' for Hesione, daughter of Laomedon king 
of Troy, given to Telamon after he had assisted Hercules in the 
capture of the city. Spenser doubtless had in mind the account 
in Ovid's Metam. 11, 194 f., since he also used Ovid in lines 407-8 
as already pointed out. Jortin noted the mistake in the name 
without accounting for it, adding merely "but it is doubtful 
whether this [Hesione] be the true sense of the place." Miss 
Sawtelle also makes no attempt to explain Spenser's error. Bembo's 
ast above accounts for Spenser's 'But' of 491. 

494. Their match in glorie. 

Spenser's text had Bembo's social quem gloria fortis , not societae 
gloria sortis as Ribbeck. Other forms proposed by Bembo were 
adopted by Ribbeck, as inexcussus (302) and torva . . . repul- 
sos (303). 

497. O! who would not recount the strong divorces. 

Based on another Bembo reading, talis divortia belli, adopted 
by Ribbeck. Spenser's 'Flames, weapons, wounds' in the last 
line of the stanza is a translation of Bembo's vulnera tela . . . 
ignes, with the words reversed so that the first might suggest 'tynde' 
that is, 'kindled,' needed for rime. 

505. For Ida selfe, in ayde of that fierce fight. 

The last of the line depends upon Bembo's potens feritatis et, 
Ribbeck's very different patens frondentibus (Heinsius) ipsa. 
Spenser also follows Bembo's jugis 'out of her mountains,' and 
aequa altrix in 'like a kindly nourse.' His parenthetical '(for 
spight)' is a rendering of cupidis in a bad sense. The last line 
of the stanza is original with Spenser. Jortin noted the incorrect 
accent of 'Rhetaean,' as of 'Caphareus' in 1. 586. Todd shows 
that in the first edition Sper- ad put an accent over the first 
syllable of the first, as over st syllable of 'Nemaean' in F.Q. 

VII, vii, 36. 
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513. Gainst which. 

Paraphrases hinc. . . contra, for the last of which Schrader 
suggested conto. 

519. As the great clap of thunder, which doth ryve. 

This and the next line translate and extend fulminibus caelo 
veluti fragor editus alto, where the first two and the last two words 
are Bembo readings. 

521-24. Based on lines 319-21 of the Latin, with Bembo's 
super si classibus Argos (319), the first emended to asper by Haupt. 
So eripiat reditus ille ut (320) are Bembo's instead of eriperet . . . 
alter in Ribbeck, as is instct for instat. Even then the reading is 
quite free, as 'cut the ships' instead of 'snatch away the return.' 
Jortin called 'defend The force of Vulcane' " a Latinism and an 
elegant boldness. See also F.Q. II, xii, 63." 'Defend' here 
translates depellere 'repell.' 

525. Thus th' one iEacide did his fame extend. 

Depends upon Hoc erat Macides alter laetatus honore (322), some 
words with Bembo, instead of hos (Haupt) sedet (Ribbeck), voUu 
(some texts) honor es (Ribbeck). 

526-8. Spenser translates and somewhat extends two Latin 
lines, beginning alter Dardanio fusts by Bembo, Dardaniaeque 
alter fuso by Ribbeck. Bembo is also responsible for victor lus- 
travit in the second line. The rendering is free, and Jortin notes 
that "Thrice is not in the original. Virgil affirms it indeed, 
JSn. I, 487, contrary to Homer's account of it. " Probably some 
such reference to the JEneid was in Spenser's edition. 

529-36. No special departure from the received text. 'False 
Ulysses' is dolis Ithaci virtus, and 'Dolons subtile surprysall' 
is merely victorque Dolonis. 'Boasts his good event' depends on 
a free rendering of palladiojam laetatur ovans, the first word occur- 
ring in the second Aldine. Jortin, misled by Pallade of his text, 
says of the clause "This Spenser has omitted." 

538. And blacke Laestrigones. 

Translates Bembo's jamjamque Laestrygonas atros, the line 
varying much in various editions. Spenser has added 'a people 
stout,' for rime. The Laestrigones, an ancient people of Italy, 
are not mentioned by Miss Sawtelle. Spenser's 'doo . . . 
him affray' (541) is made out of Bembo's metuanda before Charybdis, 
not Zanclaea of Schrader. 'Squalid lakes of Tartaric' is a con- 
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densation of pallentesque lacus et squalida Tarlara, and 'griesly 
feends of hell' is the poet's addition. 

545-46. Spenser followed Bembo's hie et Tantalei generis decus 
atnplus Atrides (334), and makes a fairly close translation. Only 
'hosts' is general for assidet (335). His 'Ihack posts' (549) is a 
free rendering of Ericthonias . . . funditus arces (336), and 'more 
dolorous' (550) of Bembo's gravius, Ribbeck's Grains. 'The 
Greekes themselves' Spenser has supplied. 

552. In th' Hellespont being nigh drowned all. 

Jortin rightly points out that "the Greeks suffered nothing 
in the Hellespont," but it is scarcely fair to say " this translation 
is wide of the text," except as it is a free rendering of Hellespontia- 
cis ohiturus . . . undis (338). 

553-60. A favorite thought of the poets, freely extended from 
less than three lines of the original. 'Loftie type of honour' is Bem- 
bo's decus only (342). 

561. Th' Argolicke Power. 

If Spenser had Bembo's vis Argoa before him, as is probable, 
he has translated it as if it were Argea (Argiva) 'of Argos' not 'of 
Argo,' a very natural rendering because of the context. Lines 
565-6 are wholly Spenser's, doubtless extended because of his 
fondness for descriptions of the sea. His 'Nereis to the seas' 
is Bembo's reading Nereis ad undas, later emended to ab tinda 
by Paldamus. 

569-76. Generally a free paraphrase, with more concreteness 
than in the original. Thus 'The heavens on everie side enclowded 
bee' is for undique mutatur coeli nitor, the next three lines for 
omnia ventis, omnia turhinihus sunt anxia, while the last couplet 
is extended from about one line. 

575-84. Again Spenser dehghts to amplify the original, mak- 
ing his stanza out of less than three lines and a half. His text 
read corruere (351) with Bembo, not corripere, and venit (352) also, 
not ruere. The last four lines are almost wholly original. 

585-92. Based on four hues of the original, 354-7. The verb 
of the Latin sentence, immoritur, is used four times, accounting 
for 'are sunk and drent' (585), 'are throwne' (586), 'in pieces rent' 
(587), and 'scattred' (588). It is Spenser who has thrown the 
passage into the parallel clauses beginning 'Some,' while he has 
also added entirely lines 589-90. The Latin contained a number 
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of Bembo readings, most of which have been adopted by others. 
In this description of the storm, too, Spenser has extended fifteen 
lines (343-57) to thirty- two. The accent of 'Caphareus' (586) — 
see note on 508 — may be accounted for by that of the Greek form 
anglicized in a natural manner. Spenser's master Chaucer also 
used Latin or Greek forms with freedom, as in the case of Theseus 
in the Knight's Tale. 

588. Hercaean shores unknowne. 

The expression "is pleasant enough," says Jortin, "there 
being no such shores in rerum natura." Spenser's text read Her- 
aea . . . litora, for which Scaliger chose Aegea (Aegaea) from a 
Gottingen MS. and is followed by Ribbeck. The poet is pre- 
sumably responsible for 'Hercaean,' to which he has added 'un- 
known,' not for rime merely but to express his ignorance of the 
place. The only known Heraea of Bembo is a town in Arcadia. 
Miss Sawtelle has nothing on the name. 

593-600. A close rendering of an easily translated original. 
Line 597 is based on a reading Roma . . . suscipit (Bembo), not 
suspicit later suggested by Heinsius. Both 596-7 depend upon the 
one clause. On 'Horatii that in vertue did excell' Jortin remarks, 
"Virtus is not virtue here but valour," forgetting that Spenser's 
use was very common in Elizabethan Enghsh. 

601-8. The stanza makes no considerable additions to the 
Latin. Bembo's moritura Camilli (362), adopted by Ribbeck, 
accounts for the reference to that hero, at least two texts reading 
Metelli while others have no name. Spenser has extended devotum 
to a line and a half (603-4), possibly with hellis, the text of the 
time, later emended to tellus by Wakefield. 'A gulph most hide- 
ous' is Bembo's gurgitis haustus, Heyne emending to gurgitis unda. 
Spenser's gulph as 'that which swallows or engulfs' is good Eliza- 
bethan usage, but 'T' appease the Powers' is his own addition. 
The last line disregards Latin 366, and merely extends the account 
of Mucius Scaevola according to the well-known story. Miss 
Sawtelle again does not mention the classical name. 

609-16. Follows Culex 367-71 with various differences. The 
two lines to Curius depend upon hie Curius clarae socius virtutis 
only. Spenser's 'stout Flaminius' employs the name in Bembo's 
and most texts, Caecilius having first been proposed by Nicholas 
Loensis, and adopted by Ribbeck as the historical hero of the 
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event. Jortin, with the older text before him also, explains that 
flammae "is metaphorical; and the sense is that he boldly run 
into danger and lost his life." 

The last four lines also depend upon some early readings, as 
Bembo's illic Scipiadaeque duces devota where Haupt omitted illic 
and added quorum after duces. Otherwise the original is itself 
obscure, Haupt placing 369 after 371 in an effort at coherence. 
Spenser's Unes also suffer and are less clear than in any other part 
of the poem. What, for, instance, is the syntax of 'Trembling 
their forces' (616)? 

617-24. Freely rendered and enlarged from Culex 372-5. 
Bembo's readings viduos (373), maxima (374), discernit (375) may 
be seen, where Ribbeck has vacuos, maxima (Schrader), discernis 
(Schrader). 

625-34. Several points in the stanza explained by the early 
readings, as Spenser's ' Me ' from Bembo's me where Ribbeck reads 
jam before dicere (376). 'Cruell fiends of hell' translates Latin 
Poenae, while 'Girt with long snakes and thousand yron chaynes' 
is extended from vinctae (Bembo) verberibus, Ribbeck's vitae. 
'Through doome of that their cruell Judge' is Bembo's saevo . . . 
ab judice, Ribbeck's saevae . . . sub (Scaliger) judice (377). 
Finally, Spenser's 'intoUerable cares' is Bembo's nee tolerabilibus 
curis (379), emended by Ribbeck to sed tu mobilibus. 

633-40. A fairly close rendering, with Bembo's quae tamen ut 
vanis dimittens (380), to which Spenser has added the new line 
635. The last clause of the last line is also original, and the lines 
are read in the original order. 

641-48. Culex 385-9, with Bembo's ubi, Spenser's 'when' of 
the first line, Ribbeck's ibi. 'The sloathfuU fit of lifes sweete 
rest ' is finely put for the simple inertia vitae of the original. ' Won- 
drous cares His inly grieved minde ' depends on interius graviler 
mentem aeger (Bembo), where for the last two words Ribbeck 
reads regementem. 'Full sore opprest' (643), 'which deeply was 
imprest' (645), 'as through their might' (647) are added for rime 
and force. 

649-56. P'our hues of the original (390-3) extended to eight, 
mainly by making the picture more concrete. Lines 651-2 are 
made out of hunc et in orbem destinat. 
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657-64. Extended from three lines, parts of 395-8, with no 
differences from the received text. 

665-73. The first line wholly Spenser's, after which he ar- 
ranges the flowers in his own order, entirely omitting the first 
mentioned, the acanthus. For description of the 'Rose' Spenser 
had Bembo's crescit ruhicunda colore (399), where Ribbeck has 
crescens pudibunda rubore, the last by Wakefield. The 'Lilly' 
is introduced from Culex 403, after which Spenser goes back to the 
'Violet,' with 'belowe' for rime. Then he takes the 'Marigolde' 
from Ctdex 405, Bembo's chrysanthus emended to chrysanthes by 
Scaliger, and 'Rosemarie,' with 'cherefull' from nan ama cura, 
the last emended to turba by Heinsius. 

On 'Spartan mirtle' (669) Jortin comments, "Spartica myrtus, 
which whatever it be is not Spartan. " He then notes truly enough 
that Spenser's 'whence sweet gumb doth flowe' "is an insertion 
of his ov/n. " As to ' Spartan' it is a translation of the Bembo text 
Spenser had before him, spartica myrtus, later emended by Scaliger 
to Parthica which would correspond more nearly with the Persian 
origin of the plant. 

To the 'Hyacinthe' Spenser has added the epithet 'purple,' 
and for rime the flower 'Costmarie,' cultivated in English gar- 
dens for the fragrance of its leaves. His 'Saffron' is the Latin 
crocus, often called saffron in England, and the description fol- 
lows the original, as in general does the description of the 'Lawrell. ' 
The latter is based on Pkoebi surgens decus, where Spenser has 
omitted surgens and added 'toyle' for rime. Jortin is quite unfair 
in saying, "Nothing like this in the Latin." 

673-80. Spenser followed the ' Rhododaphne ' with ' the Sabine 
flower, ' as Culex 403 had already been used before. Of his ' Match- 
ing the wealth of th' ancient Frankincence ' Jortin says, "A strange 
translation," quoting the Latin with Sabinis at the end of the 
line. But Spenser's text read Sabina (Bembo) agreeing with 
herha, so that the only objection that can be urged is his direct 
union of turis and priscis, no very great matter. In 'And pallid 
Yvie, building his owne bowre,' he has translated only part of 
the line, transferring pallente (405) from the berries (corymbo) to 
the plant itself, and adding the last phrase for rime. 

Of line 676, 'And Box, yet mindful! of his olde offence,' Jortin 
scornfully remarks, "Thus anything may be made out of any- 
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thing," again with httle justice. The poet required a rime for 
'frankincence, ' and instead of translating 'mindful of the Libyan 
king' used another allusion to the story of King Bocchus of Mau- 
retania who, to purchase peace from the Romans, gave up his own 
son Jugurtha. Todd quotes Heyne as explaining that the plant 
was believed to have been named from the Libyan king. Spenser 
has assumed this knowledge on the part of his readers and thus 
gained his needed rime. 

Spenser's 'lucklesse paramour' describing the 'Red Amaranth- 
us' is his own, nothing appearing in the original but the name of the 
plant. Possibly an English common name of the flower, love- 
lies-bleeding, may have suggested Spenser's descriptive phrase. 
His 'Oxeye still greene' is Bembo's emendation buphthalmus 'ox- 
eye,' where Ribbeck has bumastus. 'Bitter Patience,' too, is 
based on Bembo's picris 'bitter lettuce,' where most editions had 
pinus and Salmasius later suggested tinus. Spenser omits the 
descriptive semper florida, perhaps because it was too near the 
'still greene' of the first of the line, Latin virens. The last two 
lines are a general treatment of the Narcissus story, without 
close translation of the Latin. 

681-8. The first four lines are a paraphrase and extension of 
Cidex 410, while the last two are very general for 411-2, with 
Bembo's format quod, Rihheck' s firmat quod, and possibly eulogium 
where Ribbeck reads elogium. The last two lines are also a free 
rendering of the Latin. 
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